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AN ORATION, 


In vindication of Freemasonry, delivered at Newberry, South 
Carolina, on St. John’s Day, June 24th, 1822, by Brother 
Jos JoHNSTON. : 


Fettow CITIZENS, 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood, when I declare 


Ihave been much gratified in being selected, as the hum- 
ble organ of Lodge No. 11, to address you on the subject of 
the noble institution of Freemasonry. 

Although I know and feel that the highest intellectual 
powers would sink under the subject; although I know and 
feel that no child of poesy, that ever drank at the pure 
fount of inspiration; no ‘‘muse of fire,” that ever mounted 
“to the highest heaven of invention;” no eloquence, howe- 
ver great, though clothed in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn:” that not all these, could display in half 
their glory, the sublime principles of this our order: yet I 
do not lamént that I, even humble as Iam, have been cho- 
ten for the purpose of this address. 

lam so far irom regretting it, that I rejoice at it. I wish 
the exemple were followed; and that our order so far from 
implying fear, by puiting forth their choicest champicus 
and brightest armour, to combat the prejudices of an ignor- 
ant world, however gigantic, would trust, exclusively, to 
the purity and streigth of their cause itself, and would con- 
tent themselves with merely “choosing the weak things” of 


that strong cause to “confound the mighty things” of their | 


Weak adversary. | 
‘Tt has ever been the lot of Freemasonry, as of every 
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162 Johnston’s Oration. Noy, 

; , t with opposition from ignorance * 4 
thing excellent, to mee PP gn € and 
prejudice. There are two classes of human beings nearly 
equal enemies to every expansively benevolent or magnifi- 
cent scheme, either imdivine or human affairs: the supersti- 
tious and unbelieving. They both err, and both err from 

ross ignorance; but in different directions: the one from 
blind credulity; the other from cold infidelity: and (such jg 
the inconsistency of error,) they are always opposed, al- 
though unconsciously combatting on the same side. 

By such was the “Lord of life” “taken and crucified,” 
and “put to an open shame.” 

We, too, are opposed, by the sceptical and the supersti. 
tious. Our mysteries are not made known to them; andal- 
though our principless are openly avowed by us and our 
practice corresponds, so far as human frailty will let it, with 
those principles, yet nothing will move them to the rational, 
charitable belief that we are what we pretend to be. 

A thousand, and a thousand times again, have all the ob- 
jections of both, been fully and satisfactorily answered, 
Their slanders have been exposed as often as they have been 
uttered; the doubts they have raised have been uniformly 
allayed; the fears and alarms they have excited have as of- 
ten proved unfounded; and the crimson blush of vexation 
and shame, mantling high on their own cheeks, has been 
the event of all their attempts at scorn and derision. 

We have held on in one even tenor. We have turned 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, for fear or for fa- 
vour. We have not courted the bigot; we have not fled from 
him. We have declared war against the sceptic; we de 
test him: we fear him not. And, now, when both are fast 
waning to extinction, Masonry 1s still able to boast of heru- 
niversal dominion; is still able to point to her trophies; is 
still able with exulting beart, to point to the clasped hands 
of the representatives of distant hostile nations; is still able 
to exhibit her genius, in the field of carnage, staunching 
the wounds of the fallen, and warding off the glittering steel 
from the head of the vanquished; is still able to conduct 
you into the glorious temple of Charity, and show you her 
work, in consoling the bereft widow, and in drying up the 
tears of the helpless orphan. 

What would y have more? Can such fruits be the off 
spring of an uuhealthy tree? @ansuch waters flow froma 
corrupt fountain? Cun it be necessary, at this day, in this | 
age of light, to defend such an institution? I trust nol. 
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Johnston’s Oration. 163 
1892. 
‘And yet, such is the pleasure afforded in dispelling error, 
ere that is honest, and accompanied with the desire to 
;now the truth, that [ will attempt to answer some few of 
the most common, but at the same time, most important ob- 
-octions to our order. — 
* But first let me briefly state, what I conceive to be the 
jharacteristic objects of the institution. 
It has been supposed by many, nay by some weak mem- 
hers of the fraternity itself, that we claim to be a religious 
order., No such thing! We disclaim it. No error can be 
reater: none can be frought with greater evil. 

Ours isa merely human institution. Masonry is the hand- 
maid of religion; she follows her footsteps; learns and o- 
heys her precepts; but never, never, impiously attempts to 
ysurp her honours. Like every thing excellent in human 
affairs, she conforms to the divine Will; but she pretends 
not that her rules of conduct are immediately derived from 
Heaven; or that they have any other excellence than in 
their conformity to the moral law. 

To preserve and extend the arts of civilived life; to es- 
tablish a means @f communication between the inhabitants 
of nations hostile or even unknown to each other; to soften 
ihe cruel asperities of war; to allay the tendency of the hu- 
mau heart to prejudice, to bigotry, and to intolerance, both re- 
ligious and political; to encourage “melting charity” to 
stretch forth her hand, forthe relief of the needy and dis- 
tressed; to soften the thorny pillow of woe, and pour 
nourishment into the sinking system of disease and penury; 
to dry up the tears of the fatherless, and to “cause the wid- 
ows heart to sing aloud for joy:” these are the glorious ob- 
jects of Masonry. Her object, isin one word, to bind man 
ioman; tomake him better and happier. 

Let us, now, turn to our enemies, and hear their objec- 
tions to us. 

Itis said we are enemies to political liberty, may, to ciyil 
government itself. 

Whence do our enemies draw this foul inference? On 
What is it founded? By what proofs is it supported? 

The antiquity of our order is acknowledged on all hands. 
ithas subsisted from the remotest periods, and prevailed in 
all countries, of which we know any thing. In all these it 
has stood the storms of faction, the change of dynasties, the 
desolatin g influence of revolution, without having been 
known. in one single instance, to have intermeddled with the 
































164 Johnston’s Oration. 
affairs of civil government. Now, is it not most strange, if 
the charge were true, that our enemies cannot, in the lap 
of nearly six thousand years, during all which time, it cap. 
not be concealed, we have been watched with the never. 
closing eye of Jealousy, point out one single historical fact 
in support of it? , 

Can it be possible that any one will so far risk the imputa. 
tion of idiocy, as to reiterate this charge, when he reflect 
who are, and ever have been the members of the order? 

If the object of Masonry were, as you assert, the subvep 
sion of civil government; would not this object be knows 
to the order itself, and, especially, to the heads of that op. 
der?’ Now the heads of that order have, in all governments, . 
whether monarchial, aristocratical or democratical, and of 
the laiter whether pure or representative, been the heads of 
the governments, themselves, to which they, respectively, 
belonged. Let me then ask; is it the despot, surrounded by 
dazz'iug splendour, elevated to a giddy height of power, to 
whom millions bow with “Persian devotion:” is it he whom 
you suspect of the preposterous purpose of destroying that 
government, by which his pomp and power are supported, 
and his criminal ambition gratified? 

Again; is it the proud Venetian noble, whose unbending 
mind pursues intrigue as a trade, and power asa god, whom 
you accuse of the inconsistent design of pulling down that 
government, in which alone (so deeply rooted is his‘ambi. 
tion,) he can “live, or move, or have his being?” 

Or will you say that such is the design of those who have 
found their way to power, in Democracies? Reflect fora 
moment who are elevated to rank in such governments. 
Are they not either the ambitious, fired with a lust for pow: 
er, or those whose noble and generous souls burn with the 
holy fire of patriotism, and know no desire not connected 
with a love of their country? I will not insult you, by ask- 
ing whether you suspect the latter of enmity to civil gov 
ernment; though such is the absurdity of your suspicions, 
you should be driven to make the answer. But I ail ask 
you, if the object of the ambitious sons of democracy, ab 
ready in power, must not rather be to strengthen than to 
weaken the bands of government? rather to confirm them 
selves in station, than to overturn the fruits of a life of le 
bour, perhaps of crime? Is it not their tendency rather to ~ 
collect all their energies, and, like the late despot of France, 9 
‘ush forward to “a bad eminence,” through a tract of miligg” 
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189% Johnston's Oration. 166 
tary conquest “black, and terrible ;” sublime even 78 the 
gesolation which it scatters, and grand even for the aw- 
fl, sickening amount of crime which it involves? is not 
this rather their tendency, than to labour to annihilate that 
order of things, with whose extinction, power and state “the 
ride, and pomp, and circumstance of glorious r, nay; 
fame itself must all simultaneously, vanish, and, “like the 
haseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind?” 

[can fancy a proud spirit, surrounded by insuperable bar- 
riers to elevation; impatient of restraint, and desperate 
fom disappointment; to whom oblivion would be dear, and 
who would derive a gloomy consolation from that anarchy, 
in which all traces of his thwarted designs would be lost: 
andIcan fancy a proud spirit, who has once tasted of the 
cup of power, but has had it dashed from his lip; such an 
one, “if he falls, will fall like the strong man; he will grasp 
the pillars of the temple, and perish with his enemies.” 
Bat the idea is unintelligible to me; I can form no concep- 
tions of the workings of that human heart, which could, in 
the full tide of success, or at the height of elevation, or e- 
yen at the beginning of a career, form the deliberate design 
of destroying that frame of things, with which its hopes 
must be deeply interwoven. An assemblage of such, is a 
thing perfectly inconceivable. An association of the last with 
the first; of those who would pull down, with these who 
would build up, would be rendered perfectly ephemeral 
from the discordance of its materials. 

Surely, our enemics have not reflected upon the absurd- 
ity involved in the charge itself. They say we are enemies 
of civil society, of order and government; and yet they ad- 
mit, nay, that constitutes a part of the charge, that we, per- 
vading all the nations of the earth, have remained for cotint- 
less ages, cemented by the strictest, most , indissoluble 
affection. Now, how could so immense an order, for so 
longa time, under such a variety of circumstances, have 
remained so closely united, if the breast of eacl, individual 
member, nay of any considerable number of members, was 
fred with the love of anarchy? 

Let us view the charge abstractly. What codld be the 
motive by which we, or any of us, could be impelled? 
What could be our aim?————Wealth? How could that 
exist except in a state of society? wi t would be its Value, 
if it could exist? Or how could it be secured -against the 
arm of physical force, except by law? 
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166 Johnston's Oration. Noy. 

Could our object he power? But that, except what arises 
from mere personal, brute strength, is out of the question, 
ina state of anarchy. : 

Could our object be fame? How could it be transmitted, 
even if attained, in a state where arts and where letters are 
extinct? Where the pencil and the chissel, with all thei, 
trophies, are annihilated? Where the tongue of Eloquence 
is hushed, and the voice of Poesy is heard but to sob over the 
silent strings of her broken lyre? i 

Away with such charges, hatched and propagated in ig- 
norance and malevolence! 

But it is said, if we are not enemies of civil government 


itself, we are enemies of political liberty. ' 
Here, again, the charge is met and refuted by sound rea- 


son and historical truth. 

We may very well conceive how sucha temper might 
reign ina society composed of a few in each nation, and 
those the great ones of the earth. But we cannot conceive 
how it could comport with a settled design to trample on 
the liberties of the multitude to impart that design to that 
multitude, and admit them to a participation in our Lodges, 
the Prince “meeting on a level” with the peasant; the 
high with the low; the rich with the poor. You see those 
most interested in preserving “the powers that be,” endea- 
voring to extend, rather than restrict, the spread of Mason- 
ry amongst the honest, industrious classes of society. 

Look to historical experience, even in our own country. 
Was Warren anenemy to liberty? Was the immortal Han- 
cock an enemy to liberty? Dare you make that charge a- 
gainst the sainted Franklin? Or can you answer it to your 
conscience, your country, or your God, to utter that foul 
slander against the evertto-be-lamented WasuineTton? 

‘Ehese are but a few of the bright catalogue of worthies, — 
evenjn, our order. I have selected them, because bem | 
known toyou. ‘The task would be too great, were Ltoge 
into the world at large. Time would fail, were I toattempt 
to enumerave the one thousandth part of those ormamet 
of -human kind, of arts, of letters, and of arm 3, wht 
names are tnscribed, incharacters of light, onthe refi 
roll of Masonry. . 126 ee 

if our object were to subyert civil liberty, how cor 
we are’not cOnsistent.with ourselves? * How comes 
see us arrayed on different sides? How comes it’ 
the M ussalman Mason fighting, under the erescentys 






































































































ov. 1393: Johnston’s Oration. 167 
eg the Christian Mason, under the Cross? The subject of a 
on, despotic king against his brother, the citizen of a free gov- 
ernment? And why in the same country, in a state of tac- 
ad, tion, do you see those who meet in harmony as Masons, meet 
re under adverse banners, as men and as citizens? 
elt The answer is easy. All this is because Masonry, like 
ee Christianity, has nothing to do with the kingdoms of this 
he world, as such. 
jt issometimes asked, why are the wives of our bosoms 
1g J} excluded from our Lodges? If our objects are laudable or 
even innocent, why are they excluded? If Masonry tends 
nt to improve the Heart, why are they denied its benefit? If 
we are, as we say, engaged in the performance of the great 
a- duties we owe our fellow creatures, why are those excluded, 
| | whose smiles might cheer our labours; those who, notwith- 
ht standing the feebleness of their sex, have on all trying occa- 
nd | sions shown a zeal, a fortitude and a heroism which might 
ve challenge comparison with the noblest examples to be found 
on. amongst our own; and whose efforts would, of course, for- 
at ward our great aim, on the double priuciple of aid and em- 
‘“ ulation? 
he Those who make this inquiry show little regard, indeed, 
” to female delicacy, and the present state of manners. It 
a“ will be sufficient to dispel the objection couched in this in- 
- quiry, barely to ask any one who is not a Mason, how he 
would tolerate it that his wife, who might be one, should be 
af engaged without his presence, in the secret labours of a 
y Lodge? 
& But then comes the great, the important charge, which, if 
‘l it were true, ought, for ever, to render us objects of the deep- 






est, most universal detestation. 

It is said we are a band of cold blooded infidels: that 
we disbelieve in the existence of a God. 

Now I have conceded we are not a religious order. © This 
was done in fairness, and to remove an erroneous and injuri- 
_'  @Us Impression. 
~~ But I, on behalf of my brethren, repel with scorn, the 
__ - false assertion that we are an irreligiou order. : 
- => We'do not, it is true; make it an indispensable requisite 
Simiterchanging the offices of fraternit, Lew a brother, that 
ud be of our religion’; but we do make it an indispen- 
quisite that he should be of some religion. 

i members must believe i the existence of a God, 
sof future rewards and punishments. 
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Have you examined into your charge, into the nature ¢ 
Masonry, and the character of our members? | 

How could we entrust our mysteries to those whom 0 tie 
could bind? How have our secrets been kept? Can y 
devise an obligation, capable of binding countless myriads of 
atheists, for more than five thousand years, spread over the 
whole earth, and bound together, as | have shown you, byne 
community of political interest? Could any human tie de 
it? 

Look at the men who compose the order. Judge us no 
by the worst nor by one or two. Are we such men as % 
would suppose insensible to the existence of the God who 
formed us? No! Noset of men, so numerous, so Widely 


spread, canbe. Itisonly a hardened individual, here ang 
there, rendered desperate by crime, or steeled by the pride 
of humar: science, who can summon up the tremendous rep 
olution to deny the existence of a God. 4 

How can any do it? Every thing around us testifies hig 
power and his goodness; and can we, any more than others, 
or any more, after becoming Masons, than before, be insensi- 
ble to either? - 

Both you and we stand in the presence of that God whe 
formed us, whose all seeing eye surveys all our actions, 
Let us then humble ourselves before him, and not bri 
down his condemnation by this uncharitable strife. We 
should, rather, join in ascriptions of praise, at his deigning 
to consider us. 

His existence cannot be doubted. All nature proclaim 
it. Behold the heavens and the earth are full of his glory! 
Although “he holds back the face of his throne and spreads 
his cloud upon it;” although “clouds and darkness are 
round about him,” yef every thing testifies his existence ° 
Let us only ask ourselves, “who clothes the lillies of the 
valley? behold, they toil not, neither do they spin, yet Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
“But lift up your heads on high, and behold; whe has created 
these things?” The Almigity; “by his spirit he has gat- 
nished the heavens, and stretched them out as a cartain” 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma — 
ment shows his handy work.” There is no speechor Ma 
guage where their voice is not heard.” When wecom 
these things, we are compelled to exclaim “whois, 
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the Lord our God who dwelleth on high.”—Whi 
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that he should be mindful of him, and the sonof m 
he should deign to visit him.” rao aoe 
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Let us not then, whose days are “swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle,” and pass “as the cloud that vanishes away ;” let us 
not, who “flee as a shadow, and continue not:” let us not ex- 
cite the hot displeasure of God by our strife. “The pillars 
of heaven tremble and are astonished at hisreproof.” How 
then shall we stand before him, “who makes the clouds his 
chariots;’ who “walks upon the wings of the stormy 
wind;’ who “makes his angels spirits, his ministers a flam- 
ing fire;” at “whose presence the eternal hills bow and 
melt like wax:” and at “whose voice the waters of the deep 
in terror haste away!” 

Are you acting like wise men, for the interests of religion 
itself, in pressing the charge with so much zeal? You must 
admit that many Masons, within your knowledge, are up- 
right and pious. ‘These men assure you thereis no such 
thing as infidelity connected with Masonry. They know 
what they aver is true; you only conjecture the contrary. 
They not only assure you their principles are compatible 
with samen f but you see, with your eyes, their prac- 
tice accords with it. 

What will you dothen? Will you still calumniate the or- 
der? Will you banish them from the holy communion? If 
you do, you commit, not only an injudicious, but an impious 
act. Is not such conduet the sole cause of that alienation 
from the churches, which is, sometimes, witnessed amongst 
Masons? I venture to say it is; and } yenture, further, to 
say, the synod of Pittsburgh would have had no cause to 
complain of being forsaken by those, under their care, who 
became Massons, had they not, by their uucharitable suspi- 
cions, and unchristian persecutions, driven them from them. 

By this I would not be understood to give a preference to 
Masonry over Christianity. No! the one is as inferior to 
the other, as that which is human is to that which is divine. 
Neither would I be understood as approving the course 
which I have attributed to the Masons within the bounds of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. It wasa wrong course. All I say is, 
itwas natural; and the result should be an awful admoni- 
tion to the bigoted persecutors of Freemasonry every 






where, - 
But you say, we associate with those 4 ] © are not Chris- 
b ans, in our own land, and with idolators of strange nations. 


re answer, we associate as a civil, not as a religious body. 

“institution should assume a religious attitude. 
‘civil and religious orders, is odious of itself. 

@bject to the  cocime constitution of these 
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free states? Are the citizens of the United States a bang 
of atheists, because we have no established religion; or be. 
cause we welcome alike to our shores the polished som of 
christian Europe, and the inhabitant of Asia, embrowneg 
by the sun which he worships? Or what do you object to 
the judicial administration of justice amongst us, because 
in our court the Messulman is sworn on the Koran, whilg 
the more precise Quaker will “swear not at all”? 

Would you have us to circumscribe our friendships with. 
in the bounds of one sect, or even of the Christian church? 
Would that be agreeable to Christianity itself? 

Would you have us to imitate the Jewish priest and Le. 
vite; or would you reprobate the Christian conduct of the 
Samaritan? 

It is said we pretend to a benevolence more enlarged than 
that inculcated by the christian religion. We deny it, 
can there be any such? We beseech you, slander not the 
holy religion you profess to befriend! 

We do not pretend to be superior to the churches: but, 
as to christian charity, we do say, (and, although we do not 
exult in the remark, yet it should strike you with shame and 
confusion,) there is a bigotry amongst the sects of chrik 
tians which Masonry tends to relieve. 

But why waste words to show our institution not anti- 
christian? Whose biithday is this? Is it not that of one of 
the brightest ot Masons? Was John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of our Redeemer, his enemy or that of his religion! 
Or was Saint John the Evangelist, the beloved disciple and 
pe biographer of Christ, his enemy? Or to come to later 
. times; were all the pure ministers of God, who have be 
longed to our order, a succession of hypocrites? 

e appeal tothe fruits of Masonry, as a sure test whetl 
er the institution is valuable or not. 

We know there are many Masons who disgrace us by their 
conduct. May we ask our christian enemies to be equally 
frank in their acknowledgments? Let us mingle our. tears 
together, over human frailty. What human institution & 
ver yet escaped abuse? But does that form a sound objec 
tion to the institution itself? It would be equally unjastt® 
charge the intemperate habits of some who wear the gammy 
of Masons, upon Masonry, as to charge that of some wae 
have crept into the churches, upon christianity; or toh 
the impious treason of Judas Iscariot, upon’ the # 
cause which he betrayed. ae 

ff our members offend, shall we not endeavor 
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and measures to reclaim them? Shall we.ask the christian how 
be. often we should forgive a brother? “Till seven times” on- 
of ly, or “till seventy times seven?” 
ned ‘Then judge us net by a few, whom amiable motives per- 
t to mit to linger amongst us, but by the character of the order 
use atlargee Judge us fairly by.our fruits. 
iilst Where was the voice of human woe ever yet heard, that 
the genius of Masonry did not fly to her relief? Has she 
ith | ever recoiled from the most disgusting forms of haggard 
ch? } disease or squalid penury? Has she ever, for a moment, 
heen known to waver from the most constant, unwearied re- 
Le | gard forthe worthy? Has she not followed them through 
the |  evil,as well as through good report? From’ the earliest 
times till the present hour, the sun has never surveyed her 
van | sloth in good works, nor the moon witnessed her idleness. 
it | | Woeand want have fled at her approach: joy and comfort, 
the — | and peace and plenty have followed in her train. ©‘Wher- 
‘  — — ever the ear has heard her, there it has blessed her; wher- 
ut, — ever theeye has seen her, there it has given witness to her,” 
not | §§ “because she delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
nd — __ less,and him that had none tohelp him.” “She has been 
ris: eyes to the blind and feet to the lame.” : 
Do you pronounce these works incompatible with chris- 
ti f — tianity? Then you are a stranger to its spirit! " 
of & Look at yon venerable man. A long life of honorable 
re § exertion had endowed him witha rich profusion of the good 
nt OP thingsef this world. His declining y cargywere cheered b 
nd the recollections of a well spentlife; ahappy progeny smi 
er — ed around him; whilethe treasures his labours had procu- 
 — red, lay scattered beforehim. Hewashappy. Perhaps he 
/ fancied his fate unchangeable. Alas! nothing mortal is un- 
he changeable. Misfortune came. In one hour his childrep 


are snatched. from his fond embrace, by the fell destroyer, 
and “his riches take to themselves wings, ahd flee away.” 
Does he give way to grief? © Alas! he is incapable of. it. 
His sorrows are too profound for utterance. .They are 
locked in the frozen reéesses of a stupified heart. No tears 
trickle down his furrowed cheek. Not asigh escapes him. 
Nota groan is heard from his bursting bosom, In mute.as- 
tonishment, he stands immovable. eee j 
















sisi Qo 
Human nature can bear no‘more. Reason Leboutiqnit 
her abode: with flickering incons tion, she now bla- 
now settles 


288. up, as if about to Scket, and 


#.mretched heart burst, according to his wish! 
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172 Johnston’s Oration. Noy. 
Will not the rocks and mountains fall upon him, and bu 
his suffering together with his existence! No! the hand 
of friendship is near. Masonry flies to his relief, rewarms 
his freezing heart, and subdues his despair by her sympathy, 
Again the warm, balmy current of grief begins to flow: 
Reason resumes her seat. He can, now, look back upon the 
“days of other years” with a recollection which is “mourn- 
ful, yet pleasant to the soul.” . 

The staff which supports his palsied frame is the gift of 
Masonry. - bs 

Are you still our enemy? Go, then, and to his gray 
hairs, whieh we have saved from going down with sorrow to 
the grave: to them utter your execrations against us. 

Ask yon lone widow, bereft of her kind partner; childless 
and pevnyless; ask her who succoured her distress; who 
continues to watch over her, to support her, and to protect 
her? And then ask herif we believe ina God? | 

Ask yon orphan, whose tears we have wiped away, and 
who now smiles with joy and contentment: ask him if we 
believe ina God; if we act contrary to the principles of 
christianity? te A 

Yet all these are the genuine works of Freemasonry, 
What then isher crime? In what has she offended? -Is she 
not, onthe contrary, entitled to the highest possible commen- 
dation? Isshe not to nations themselves what they are to 
individuals who compose them? a cement to” bind them to- 
gether. And is she not to individuals more than civil gov- 
ernment herself can always be? | 

Bethen convinced of her éxcellence! If your object be 
truth; if your minds can yield to eviderice, or be swayed by 
reason, if your hearts be not wholly insensible to the best 
feelings of ournature: when you survey the whole matter, 
so far from indulging in censures against Masonry, you must 
pronounce if one.of the noblest of all human institutions. 
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“A DANGEROUS PROPOSITION. 


Weave seen with no small astonishment and regret the 


following preamble and resolutions, which were offered and 
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laid over jor further consideration at the last meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of the state of New-York. 


“Whereas serious dissentions have arisen in this Grand Lodge; 
calculated to impair the dignity and respectibility of our order; 
and whereas these dissentions are wide spreading their d 
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psequences, and are fraught with mischiefs, the termination of 
os ich cannot be foreseen; therefore 
. “Resolved, That it is expedient to form, in the State of New- 
Two GRAND LODGES; one to be located in the city 
of New-York, and the other in such town or place, as a majori- 
| ty of the Lodges out of the city may designate. 
} “Resolved, That the Lodges out of the city be permitted to 
. ¢lect the Grand Lodge from under whose jurisdiction they will 
bl »solved, that the mode and manner of dividing the funds, be 
submitted to the decision of the Grand Lodge of the state of 
by] 
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We would respectfully call the attention of our brethren 
in New-York to the history of that unfortunate and alarm- 
ing schism in England, which led to the distinction between 
ancient and modern Masons. ‘To us at a distance, who are 
macquainted with the local concerns of the fraternity in 
New-York, it appears not a little strange that a proposition 
forthe establishment of two Grand Lodges, having jurisdic- 
tion within the limits of the same state, should be offered as a 
remedy for seriousand wide-spreading dissentions. We in- 
dulge the-hope however, that the proposition will be prompt- 
ly rejected by the fraternity in that enlightened state, and 
that the dissentions which are here spoken of, and which 
must be a source of pain to every sincere Mason, will be 
happily and speedily terminated. é 
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EULOGIUM ON MASONRY. 
' BY BROTHER JOHN CROOKES. 


OF all human institutions with which History or our 
own experience has made us acquainted, Masonry holds, 
and will eyer hold, the most distinguished pre-eminence, 
lought, perhaps, to apologize to you for calling it a human 
institution, because it pre-supposes a time when Mason 
began to be: but since wherever the most perfect order, 
‘ymmetry, harmony and beauty appeared, these were the 
attributes of Masonry, it will be no fanciful supposition to 
‘ay that it has no origin: but is coeval with God himself, 
It is, consequently, divine. And, as it is compounded of 
principles which are in their 6wn nature immutable and e- 
ternal, it must continue to exist for ever. It is, there- 

re, venerable from its antiquity, but not from its antiquity 
alone, Were it so, the veneration we should pay to it on 
this account might degenerate into the same nglhas of . 
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blind homage, which we sometimes involuntarily offer to hoa. 
ry-headed Error. 

If its antiquity has a great claim upon our-regard, hoy 
much is that regard increased on the recollection that our 
fraternity has been honored with the brotherhood of David, 
Solomon, Hiram, anda host of worthies, whose names are 
recommended. in the sacred volume, and are familiar to most 
of us; that it has imall ages, and in all countries, wherever 
Science has made any progress, received the sanction of 
kings, princes, and divines, of “the most excelleat of the 
earth;” and that in our day, and in our own beloved land, 
it could boast of having a Chief Officer, whose name (high 
and exalted) can never be pronounced in the United 
States but with reverence; whose memory will be pre. 
cious to the end of time; and whose single approval would 
outweigh a whole world’s disapprcbation! You will an- 
ticipate me as to the distinguished character to whom] al- 
lude. Your own hearts will instinctively inform you that it 
can be no other than that “Corinthian pillar in the temple 
of immortality,” the illustrious leader of our revolutionary 
armies. : 

With such men for its admirers, and passing through such 
hands from one generation to another, it can hardly bea 
matter,of wonder that Masonry should have descended to us 
in its primitive purity; or that amidst so many astonishing 
revolutions in the states and empires of the ‘earth; amidst 
the ‘Havoc, and. Spoil, and Ruin,” which the mad ambi- 

tion of men has produced in every clime, our order should 
have received the special protection of Heaven! 

Having glanced at some of its intrinsic excellencies, I 
shall now take a brief view of those inherent qualities of 
Masonry which have procured for itso honorable a distine- 
tion. | oy 

The increase of useful knowledge; the worship of one 
eternal Great Cause of all thifigs, and the admiration of hig 
attributes which is excited by the contemplation of hig 
works; the exercise of benevolence towards a distress “ 
brother; and the practice of every moral and social virtae, 
are among the primary objects of our institution. We are 
instructed to value more than life the sacred @bigae — 
tions of Honor, Probity, Truth, Friendship, Hospitality” — 
and all those charities which bind man to mang af ; 
dorn by our public and private conduct, the uty 
profession. wee Se 

It is one beautiful feature of Masonry, aad one Which 
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uliar to itself, that whilst it speaks, by signs well under- 
pe, an universal language, it unites in the same bond of 
protherly affection the native of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, 

of America; it dissolves as into one mass, all religious 

political prejudices, whether of education or of habit; 
apd acknowledges no other distinction than vice or virtue, 

orevil. Indeed all the worst passions of men, which 
ihe intemperate discussion of these otherwise important 
subjects are calculated to arouse, seem to be hushed to rest 
ina Lodge of Freemasons; and the reflecting mind contem- 
lates with delight a scene of ig harmony unequalled 
i, any other association upon earth. 
"Mes unacquainted with our mysteries are apt to imagine 
we have nothing to conceal; and will frequently contend 
that the whole of Masonry consists in conviviality, and in 
ceremonies at once trifling and superficial. Our secrecy, 
of itself, is a virtue; and our ceremonies, as every brother 
yell knows who has paid them the attention they deserve, 
are not only useful but necessary. Every sign we make, 
every implement we use in our labor, every object we view 
in the Lodge, inculcates some moral lesson, and presents to 
our mind’s eye some error to be avoided or some duty to 
be performed. When we advert to their origin we perceive 
clearly how insensibly our mysteries would sink into disre- 
gard if they should cease to be mysterious, we dwell with 
pleasure upon the ideas they convey through the’senses te 
the soul, and we learn to estimate their value only from 
heir propriety and usefulness. 

Ithas been judiciously remarked, by an able writer on 
this subject, that “the application of sensible objects to a 
figurative use is amusing as well as instructive; and the ima. 
gination, the most ungovernable of ‘all the human faculties, 
ismade subservient to the cause of virtue, and instramen- 
fal to moral improvement. For that, by easy and apposite 
ymbols, we learn the diflerence between pbysical and mor- 
al good; to judge of the Creator by the works ofthis erea- 
tion; and to inier from thence, that our wise Master-builder, 























who has planned and completed a habitation soysuitable to 
ou! wants, so convenient to our temporary residence here, 
has exercised still more Wisdcmin riving, more Strength. 
in supporting, and more Beauty oriing, those eternal 
mansions where he ‘has: promised towéceive and reward all 
faithful Masops hereafier?: . 
Thus our Faith and Hoy ‘are exercised by the st 


tue which Divine Aut 






































Grand Lodge of Kentucky. 





cellent virtue of Charity are our Masonic labours especially 

directed:” to visit the sick and the fatherless in their af. 
flictions, to comfort those that mourn, to weep with those 
that weep, and to carry as it were into the dungeons of hy. 
man misery the divine essence of Masonry, by acting asa 
ministering Angel of Consolation and of Mercy, the Re. 
presentative of Heaven. 

These are.our professions in the Lodge; but do they regu. 
late our conduct out of it, in our commerce with the world? 
In what, Brethren, would Freemasonry excel, if it had no 
influence upon our general deportment? It is only by act 
ing upon the square and living within the compass; by prac. 
tising the duties of morality, and limiting our desires, that 
we can demonstrate to theignorant and the prejudiced the 
well founded supcriority of our pretensions. If our order 
be built upon the basis of Brotherly Love, of Truth, or 
Temperance, of Prudence, and of Justice, let us be careful 
‘to wallk worthy of the high vocation wherewith we are cak 
led.” Besides 


“The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,” 


arising from a conduct so regulated, how consolatory willbe 
the assurance, that when our sun of life (which may have 
risen brilliantly from the east) shall set in the west; when 
we shall be called from labour to everlasting refreshment; 
we have in reserve a seat at the right hand of the Almighty 
Grand Master; and that “when the earthly house of this 
tabernacle shall be dissolved we have a building of God,a 


house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!” 
; * 


GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 
. Aveust 26, 1822, 
The following resolution. which was laid on the table the 
2d September 5820, by Brother Daviess, was called up: 


“Resolved by the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, That no person 
shall fill the office of M. W.G. Master, R. W. D. G. Master, 
or Senior or Junior Grand Warden, fur alonger period than 
one year; nor shall either of those persons fill the office he 


has before filled, until the end of one year thereatter, or uh 


til his successor’s time shall have expired.” 


And on tie question being taken on its, adoption, it Was 


deqided In THE NEGATIVE unanimously. 





ronounced greater than Faith and Hope; and to this ey. 
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A Prayer used in the Western Star Lodge No. 9, at Springfield, 
Tennessee, at the initiation of the Rev. H. M. C. of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Chureh. 


Great and mighty arbiter of the world; Supreme Grand 
Master of the Universe; transcendantly creat and glorious Lord 
God Almighty; thou hast promised that where two or three are 

ered together in thy name, thou wilt be ta the midst 
of them, and bless them. In thy name we have here assembled, 
and we beseech thee, great father of éight, to cheer us with 
thy presence, and bless our present undertaking. Grant that 
this candidate for Masonry, thy servant, who has now bowed 
down before thee, may rightly appreciate the drotherly 
love of masons; may his wonted temperance preserve him in the 
line of strict duty, and keep him free from all the allurements of 
vices May the secrets with which we are now about solemnly 
to entrust him, be ever preserved inviolate, by his fortitude. 
May prudence teach him to regulate his life by the dictates of 
reason; and grant that by the unerring standard of justice, he 
may be enabled to mete to every man his due. He has for 
years past, dedicated and devoted his life, Oh Lord! to thy ser- 
vicemay he still continue to be a successful labourer in thy vine- 
yard; and grant that he may be atrue and faithful brother a- 
nongst us; may he be endued, Oh God, with such a portion of 
thy divine wisdom as to be enabled by the secret arts of mason- 
y, the better to dispfay the Beauty oF virtue. Establish him 
ve beseech thee,as a firm and steadfast pillar in thy Holy 
Temple andjmake him unto us a pillar of srReNeTH and BEAUTY, 
and all the glory shall be thine. Amen. 


A charge on the same occasion. 
Brother C., 


‘That the peace and harmony of our meetings may never be 
disturbed by impertinent intruders, or by unworthy persons of 
any description; we have (as you doubtless have discovered) 
‘very avenue by which we could probably be approached, strict- 
ly guarded by true and.trusty brethern, by members in whom 
"ecan place the most unbounded confidence. Your having been 
able then, to pass those Argus-eyed watchmen, and access e en 
Wthie outer chamber of our temple, amply justifies mein ex: | 
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tending to you my hand, as a token of my sincere brotherly oye 
an‘ esteem; and in congratulating you on your reception ini 
this ancient and honourable order; ancient, as it commenced 
with the commencement of time, and honorable because it teach. 
es to be and tends to make virtuous, all who will conform to its 
preceptse The institution of Free Masonry 18 based on the 
most solid foundation; is governed by most excellent rules; and 
inculcates the best maxims. Although it existed considerably 
more than three thousand years before the world was blessed 
with the doctrines of christianity; if yet inculcates the same no. 
ble duties. It teaches us to adore, with becoming reverence, 
the God of heaven and earth; the supreme grand master of the 
universe. It encouragesthe truly devout mason, to make knows 
all his wants; toimplore the blessing of his creator in all his 
laudable undertakings; and to esteem him as his only stay in 
times ofneed. It encourages you, ifyeu are in want, to ask, and 
you shall receive; to seek and you shall find; to knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. It admomishes you in all your transac. 
tions with your neighbors, to meet them on the devel and part 
with them on the square, being ever scrupulously attentive, to 
do unto all men as you would they shonld do unto you, 
These precepts you will find couched in the most elegant 
language, and in the most consise and expressive manner, in the 
Gospel according to St. Mathew, in words of the following im- 
port. «‘Thoushalt love the LordthyGod,withall thy strength with 
all thy heart.and with all thy mind.and thy neighbour as thyself” 
By becoming one of us, you have made it your duty, brother, 
as a mason, to enforce these tenets on the members of the fra 
ternity and it is your peculiar province,as a minister of God and 
an interpreter of his word, to teach them to the people. 

_ Whenever therefore, you find a poor frail mortal, hoodwinked 
by sin; groping his way still deeper into the midnight and mur 
ky darkness of ignorance and unbelief; you will remember that 
itis your duty to extend to him the helping Land of charity, © 
put the lost and misguided in the proper path, or as holy 
writ expresses it, you are to “bring the blind by a way that they 
know not you are to lead them in paths that they have 00 
known, youare to make darkness hight before them, and crook" 
ed thins straivht; these things )ou are to do unto them and ne 
forsake them.” 
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lov, Furthermore Brother, by acting in conformity to the rules of 

. masonry you will never be found leagued with conspirators, 
ove but with patriotic adour advancing your country’s interests by 
ra every lawful means. ‘You will be aspeaker of truth, an ad- 
gocate for peace, a lover of concord: you will be ever attentive 
to the cries of the needy, and anhesitatingly extend to them the 
cup of consolation. Sound morality 1s also an essential pre-re- 

isite to being admitted into this society. Leta man’s religion 
orthe mode of it be whatit may, we do not exclude him from. . 
the benefits and advantages of the order, provided he firmly be- 
eves in God, the glorious architect of heaven and earth, and 
practices the s.cred duties of morality; for we are taught to cher- 
ish jo our hearts the most generous sentiments. to extirpate big- 
otry,and to putan effectual curb on persecution. We unite 
with the virtuous and moral of every clime in the strong bands 
ofbrotherly love, and regard them with the warmest affection. 
Among us the love of good design is strengthened. Here 
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“Friendship on wing etherial, flying round, 
Stretches her arms, to bless the ha!lowed ground}. 
Humanity, well pleased, here takes her stand, 
Holding her daughter. Pity, by the hand; 

Here ’s Charity,which soothes the widow’s sigh, 
And wipes ‘he dew-drop from the orphan’s eye. 
Here stands Benevolence,whose large embrace, 
Uncircumscribed, takes in the human race, 

She sees each narrow tie, each private end 
Indignant,— virtue’s universal friend, 

Scorning each frantic zealot, bigot tool 

She stamps on mason’shearts her golden rule.” 
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No topic in any way calculated to wound the feelings of a 
mason is discussed among us; the aim of each individual is to 
give general satisfaction, and to forward, by every means in his 
power, the peace, the concord, and the credit of the society 

To relieve a distressed worthy brother is one of the first ob- 
ligations you owe the society; be you therefore always ready to 
succour the distressed; administer to their wants with a liber- 
al hand and open heart; pour the cordial balm of consolation 
‘nthe afflicted: and bind up the wounds of the broken hearted, 
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and thus experience the exalted, the heavenly happiness, of 
communicating happiness to others, that happiness 


«Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy ° 
The soul’s calm sun-shine and the heart felt joy.” 
You, Brother C...... are a preacher, an expounder of that holy 


religion,the prominent characteristics of which are universal be. 
nevolence and unbounded charity. As free-masonry inculcate, 
the same charity and benevolence, and hke teligion, ep. 
‘ courages and advances every moral and social virtue, you cap. 
not be otherwise than fond of the order, and zealous for its jp. 
terests. Religion and masonry are 60 nearly allied, that who. 
ever is truly warmed with the spirit of christianity, must ¢. 
teem, must love, I had almost said must reverence free-masonry, 
We disclaim the sentiments attributed to us by the world at large; 
we are not libertines; our laws proscribe excess. Our business 
here on life’s tempestuous sea, is to safely moor our crazy mor- 
tal barks and their celestial freight, inlife’s last peaceful ha 
ven; and to effect this object, we place reason at the helm who 
steers to virtue as her polar-star. Thus you see, brother, that 
masonry is not a ridiculous and trifling, but a serious and impor- 
tant institution, and one which is founded on the most exalted 
principles of moral and of social virtue. The principles incul- 
cated by adhering strictly to the tenets of masonry are excellent, 
most excellent, may you and IJ, and all of us, conform to them. 
Je T, Pe 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE, 


GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE. 


At aGrand Annnal Communication of the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee, held at the Masonic Hall in the town of Nashville, 
on the 7th day of October, A. L. 5822, A. D. 1822, the 
following persons were elected and installed officers theree 
for the ensuing year. 


M. W. Gen. Andrew Jackson, Grand Master 
R. W. George Wilson, D. G. M. 
Wilkins Tannehill, G, S. W. 
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‘ D. Robertson, 
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Matthew L. Dixon,G. J. W 
Moses Norvell, G. Secretary 
David Irwin, G. Treasurer 

H.R. W. Hill, G. S. D. 

James Roane, G. J. D. 

Ira Ingram, G. Marshall 

E. R. Dulany, G, P. 

William G. Dickinson, G. S. B. 

J : } Grand Stewards 
ames Irwin, 

Samuel Chapman, G. Tyler. 


R. Rev. Hardy M. Cryer,G. Chaplain. 





At the annual meeting of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
Massachus*tts, held at Masen’s Hall, Boston, September 1, 
5822, the following companions were chosen officers for the 


present year. 
M, E. 


po sot ms 


E. 
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. John Scott, 


Jonathan Gage, G.H. P. 

Rev. Paul Dean, Deputy G. H. P. 
Caleb Butler, G. K. 

Daniel Baxter, G. S. 

Thomas P. Jackson,G. T. 


. John J. Loring, G. Seeretary. 


William Barry, G. Marshal. 
Rev.S. L. Bascom, 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
Michael Roulstone, 
Daniel Baxter, Jr 


Grand Chaplains. 


Grand Stewards. 
Joseph T. Pike. 


S. H. Hodge, G. I. Sentinel. 


William Eaton, 
Joseph Currier, 


; Grand Tyler.s 


E. H. Fowle, 


E. 


E. R, Lash, 


H. Parkitt, Committee of Finance. 
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MASONIC PROCESSION. 


mo . Account of the procession and laying of the Corner Stone of the Nation. 
al Monument of Scotland, in the presence of the King. 

At the Waterloo hotel, the procession was. joined by the 
Commisioners for the King. The committee of contributers, 
and the Lord Provost, Sheriff, Magistrates and Council, attend. » 
ed by their officers, moved round, and entered the side of the 
hill: The Duke of Hamilton, acting Grand Master, attended by 
the Duke of Argyll, Grand Master elect; the Earl of Rosslyn, 
officiating as Past Grand Master; William loglish, Esq Substi. 
tute Grand Master; J. E. Machonocie, Senior Grand Warden; 
Hon. Gen. Duff, acting as Junior Grand Warden, and the Office. 
bearers of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, assisted by a number 
of Provincial Grand Masters j 

The Grand Lodge having taken the place on _ the platform 
pre pared for them, and the Commissioners, Magistrates, and 
Committee of Coptributors, being placed on the opposite plat: 
form. his grace, the Duke of Hamilton, as Grand Master, called 
on the band to play the King’s Anthem. The Grand Master 
then stated that he came there, at the desire of his Majesty, to 
Jay the foundation of the National Monument of Scotland, and 
he was glad to see the Commissioners of the King on the oppo- 
site side. 

The Duke of Atholl said, his Majesty nad executed a commis 
sion in behalf of the Duke of Atholl, the Earl of Roseberry, 
Earl of Hopetown, Earl of Elgin, Viscount Melville ana Lord 
Lynedoch, (which his Grace read.) and stated that he was 
sorry to be obliged to apologise for the Duke of Montrose, Earl 
of Hopetown, and Viscount Melville, who were unavoidably de- 
tained. In execution of that commission, he craved of the most 
Worshipful Grand Master, Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, the assistance of the Grand Wardens and Brethren of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, towards laying the foundation stone of 
the National Monument, fo remain to future ages, a monument 
to the memory of those brave men, who shed their blood in the 
service of their country, 

Duke of Hamilton, “As we have received his Majesty's at 
thority, it is our duty to proceed with the work.” 
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The band played the Portuguese Hymn, which was followed 
by a most impressive prayer from the Grand Chaplain, the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, of Conongate. The Grand Treasurer and Secretary 
sroceeded to examine and place the bottles, (which were her- 
netrically sealed, ) containing the Coins, newspapers, &c. &c. 
and other platina plates, in their proper situations; a quantity 
of saw-dust was placed around them to prevent any moisture 
from injuring them. The whole bed being covered with mortar, 
the foundation stone was raised by a crane, and lowered down 
in its proper position, the band playing, “Great light will 
shine.” The Senior Warden, by command of the Grand Master, 
applied the square, the Junior Warden, the plumb line, the 
Substitute Grand Master, the level, and the Grand Master, the 
mallet, (loud cheering) craving a benediction on the work, in 
nearly these words: ““May the Almighty Architect crown the 
work with his blessing, and may it lastasa monument to future 
agesof the genius of art.” The Grand Master then emptied the 
cornucopia, containing the corn, and the cupswith the wine and 
oil, on the stone, saying, ‘‘May the Almighty grant prosperity to 
the people, that they may long enjoy peace; long may the people, 
living under just laws, revere their sovereign, love their coun- 
try,and be thankful for their manifold blessings.” (Loud cheer- 
ings,) and at that moment a signal gun was fired from the Calton, 
and salutes were fired from the guns at Salisbury Crags, the 
Castle, ships in Leith Roads, and Leith Fort. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that, gratified as he was, to feel 
himselfcalled on this occasion to perform a duty which he could 
have wished had fallen into hands more able, though there 
could be none more willing, ifhe looked around to either right 
or left, he saw none but those, the sight of whom was of itself a 
gratification. They had now laid the foundation ofa structure, 
the model of which had been the admiration of the ancients, 
which had lasted for ages, and arrested even the unhallow- 
edhand of barbarians, which had survived the ravages of time, 
but chiefly fallen under the rapacious assaults of conquerors. 
(Lord Elgin stood near his Grace, and some people thought on 
Lord Byron’s lines on his Lordship’s removal of the freize from 
the Parthenon.) With reference te the great object of the 
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building, he thought there could be but one opinion—namely, 
that warlike as Scotchmenwere in the field,those of Greece conlq 
hardly excel them. Thesite-choseo was indeed a fortunate one; 
it was hallowed ground; it was near the spot where the monu. 
ment rose to the memory of a hero, who after having broke . 
aud vanquished the combined enemies of his country, died as he 
bad lied, in the arms of victory. He was gratified to find 
himself in the presence of those whom the King had ap. 
pointed as his commissioners, and graced with his name, 
and in presence of magistrates of thecity, and cther high 
personages. As to the time chosen for this great ceremony, he 
entirely concurred with them in thinking, that the arrival of 
the King was an auspicious era; it had united and connected him. 
with Scotland; it gave the King an opportunity of seeing Scotch- 
men as they are, in whom he would find much to admire. It 


































would: make the country sensible of the blessing of a consti- 
tutional Monarch, under whose paternal care it was their hap- 
piness to live. His Majesty had had the opportunity of seeing a 
people who were, he knew, sensible of the advantages secured 
to them by a free constitution, and his Majesty had also the op. 
portunity of seeing the real condition of that people, and redress: 
ing whatever wrongs, (if wrongs they had) belonged to the sys- 
tem under which they lived. Surrounded as he was by the 
brethren, assembled in such anmben and with anxiety as was 
manifest on this occasion, it was peculiarly gratifying to him 
to have standing beside him the Grand Master Elect, who was 
to fill his place as Grand Master Mason, one of whose ancestors 
the pages of history bore honorable record. (This allusion 
to the Duke of Argyll was loudly applauded.) To the provincial 
masters and office bearers of the Grand Lodge, and the Masonic 
brethren in general, he returned his warmest thanks. Three 
cheers were given in honour of the Grand Master, and were re 
echoed by the crowds assembled. 

The Duke of Athol, in the name of the King, returned thanks 
t° the Grand Master, Grand Wardens and Master Masons, and 
‘worthy Brethren, tor their attention. 
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- thad the good fortune to become acquainted in his ol 
e with the celebrated Wieland, and to be often admitte 


| tohistable. It was there that, animated by a flash of Rhen, 


ish, he loved to recount the anecdotes of his youth, and 
witha gaiety and naivete which rendered them extremely 
interesting. His age, his learning, his celebrity, no longer 
threw us to a distance, and we laughed with him as joyous- 
as he himsel/ laughed in relating the little adventure 
which | now attempt to relate. It hada chief influence on 
his life, and it was that which he was fondest of retracing, 
and retraced with most poignancy. I can well remember. 
hisvery words; but there are still wanting the expression of 
his fine countenance, his hair white as snow gracefully cure. 
ling round his head, his blue eyes, somewhat faded by years, 
yet still announcing his genius and depth of thought! hia 
brow, touched with the lines of reflection, but open, eleva- 
ted, and of a distinguished character; his smile full of bes 
nevolence and eandour. “I was handsome enough,” he us 
ed-sometimes to say to us; and no one who looked at him 
could doubt it; “but I was not amiable, for a savant rarely 
is,” he would add laughingly, and this every one doubted; 
0 to prove it he recounted the litile history that follows: 
“[ was not quite thirty,” said he to us, “when I obtained 
the chair of philosophical professor of this college in the 
most flattering manner: I need not tell you that my amour 
Proprewas gratified by a distinction rare enough at my age. 
certainly had worked for it formerly; but at the moment it 
fame to me, anoiher species of philosophy occupied me 
Much more deeply, and I would have given more to know 
What passed in one heart, than to have had power to analyze 
thse of all mankind. I was passionately in love; and you 
all know, Ihope, that when love takes possession of a young 
ead, adieu to every thing else; there is no room for any oth- 
er thought. My table was covered with folios of all colours, 
i#res of paper of all sizes, jouruals of all species, cata 
gues of books, in short, of all that. ene finds on a pro 
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sasoratable; but of the whole circle of science T had fe 
some time studied only the article Rose, whether in the Ry, 
i relopedia, the bo-avical book, or all the gardeners’ cale 
* “dars that I could meet with; you shall learn presentiy what 
js Jed me to this study, and why it was that my window. was 4). 
ways open, and even during the coldest days. All thig.wagi: 
connected with the passion by which I was possessed, anit 
which had become my sole and continual thonght.  T gouylget 
not well say at this moment how my lectures and courses gop He 
on, but this I know, that more than once I have said “Ang, ; 4 
lia,” instead of philosophy.”  * 
“It was the nameof my beauty, in fact, of the beauty of 
the University, Msdempisclle de Belmont. Her father.a dig’ 
tinguished officer, had died onthe field of battle. She occ 
pied with her mother a large and handsome house in the | 
street.in which! lived, onthe same side, and a few doorsdig. | 
tant. This mother, wise and prudent, obliged by circum 
stances toinhabit a ciiy filled with young students from al 
arts, and having so charming a daughter, never suffer 
e a moment from her sight, eilber in or out of doors. Bu 
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the good tady passionately loved company and cards; andte 
reconcile her taste with her duties, she carried Amelia with 
her to all her assemblies of dowagers, professors’ wives, cat 
onesses, &c. &c. where the poor girl ennzyed herself to death 
with hemming or knitting beside her mother’s card table, 
Bat you ought to have been informed, that no student, in 
deed no.min under fifty, was admitied. I had then but lit 
tle chance of conveying my sentiments to Amelia. I am 
sure, however, that any other than myself would have dis 
covered this chance, but 1 was a perfect novice in gallantry; 
and, until tre moment when I imbibed this passion from 4: 
. melia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine, having been always fixed 
‘ upon volumes of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. & 
uuderstood nothing at all of the language of the heart. It 
was at an old lady’s, to whom I was introdneed, that I be 
came acquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me to her 
house on the evening of her assem)ly; she received me; I 
saw Mademoiselle de Belmont, and from that instant her 
image was engraven in lines of fire on my heart. The me 
ther frowned at the sight of a well looking young man; bat 
my timid, grave, aad perhaps somewhat pedantic air, reat 
sured her. There were a few other young persons, daug® 
ters and nieces of the lady of the mansion; it was summel, 
aud they obtained permission to walk in the garden, under 
the wiadows of the saloon, and the eyes of their mammas 
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1 fop followed them; and without daring to address a word to mf 
Ene fiir one, caught each that fell from her lips. 

Heys ‘Her conversation appeared to me as charming as her 
vit BE sorson; she spoke on different subjects with intelligence 
3 aly” Meron her years. In making some pleasant remarks on 
Wat) BE tie defects of men in general, she observed, that “what she 
and HR nost dreaded was violeice of temper.” Naturally of a 











Agim disposition, | was wishing to boast of it; ‘but not having 
* the courage, I at least entered into her idea,and said so 
its TE © puch against passion, that I could not well be suspected of 
© MP aninclination to it: 1 was recompensed, by an approving 


ould 
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y of Be smile; it emboldened me, and I began to talk much better 
dis. than] thought myself capable of doing before so many hand- 
Cie) BE some women; but when they came to the chapter of fash- 
the Me ons, [had no more to say; it was an unknown language; 


neither did she appear versed in it. Then succeeded ob- 
servations on the flowers in*the garden; I knew little more 
of this than of the fashions, but I might likewise have my 
particular taste ; and to decide,I waited to learn that of Ame- 

4 lia: she declared for the Ruse, and grew animated in the 
ite eulogy of her chosen flower. From that moment, it bee 





ith eame for me the queen of flowers. “Amelia,” said a pret- 
5 ty, little, laughing Espiegle, [roguish girl] “how many of 
ith your favorites are condemned to death this winter?” “Not 
lee one,” replied she; “Il renounce them, their education is too 
24 troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, aad T begin to think 
it BF iknow nothing about it.” 
im “I assumed suflicient resolution to ask the explanation of 
Is this question and answer; she gave it to me: You have just 
if learned that 1 am passionately fond of Roses; it is an heredi- 
Ae lary taste; my mother is still fonder of them than I am; 
ed since 1 was able to think of any thing, I have had the great- 
* — etwish to offer her a Rose-iree in blow (as a new yeav’s gift) 
t F  onthe “first of January ;” [have never succeeded. Every 
. year [have put a quantity of Rose-trees into vases; the 
1 sfeater number peristied; and I have never been able to of- 
ler one rose to my mother.” So little did I know of the cul- 
ze ture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant that it was possible 
4 fo have roses in winter; but from the moment I understood. 
I that it might be, without a miracle, and that incessant atten- 


lon only was necessary, | promised myself, that this year. 
i the first of Jaauary should not pass without Amelia’s offer 
' ing her mother a Rose-tree in blow. We returned to the 
saloon ; 80 close was I on the watch, that [ heard. her asks, 

™ kame ina whisper, Her compauios answered, “I knew 
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only by reputation; they say he is an author; and 
fed, that he is already a professor.” “TI should iievey 
“Wave guessed it,’ said Amelia, “he seems neither vain né} 
“Sidantic.” How thankful was I for this reputation. Ney 
qhorning | went to a gardener, and ordered fifty Rose-trécg 
of different months to be put in vases. “It must: be singu: 
lar ill fortune,” thought I, “if among this number, one a 
least does not flower.” On leaving the gardener, I went 
my bookseller’s, purchased some works on flowers, and re. 
turned home full of hope. I intended to accompany m 
Rose-tree with a fine letter, in which I should request 7a : 
ermitted to visit Madame de Belmont, in order to teach hey 
daughter the art of having roses in winter; the agreeablé 
lesson, and the charming scholar, were to me much pleasant 
er themes than those of my philosophical lectures. I built 
on all this the prettiest romances possible; my milk pail ha 
not yet got on so far as Perrette’s; she held it on her heg ; 
and my rose was not yet transplanted into its vases but 
saw itallin blow. Inthe mean time, 1 was happy only in 
imagination; I no longer saw Amelia; they ceased to invite 
mé to ibe dowager parties, and she was not allowed to mig 
in those of young people, I must then be restricted; until 
my introducer was in a state of presentation, to seeing her 
every evening pass by with her mother, as they went to their 
parties. Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was such a 
coward in a carriage, that she preferred walking whenit 
was possible. [knew the hour at which they were in the 
habit of leaving home; I learned io distinguish the sound 
of the bell of their gate, from that of all the others of the 
quarter; my window on the ground floor was always open; 
at'the moment I heard their gate unclose, I snatched up 
some volume, which was often upside down, stationed my- 
self at the window, as if profoundly occupie | with my stu 
dy, and thus almost evéry day saw for an instant the lovely 
Arl, and this instant was sufficient to attach me to her still 
more deeply. The eiegant simplicity of her dress; her 
ricb,dark hair wreathed round her head, and falling in ring- 
lets on her forehead; her shght and graceful figure; her 
step at once light and commanding, the fairy foot that 
the care of guarding the snowy robe rendered visible, infla 
wed my admiration; while her dignified and composed 
manner, her attention to her mother, and the affability with 
Which she saluted her inferiors, touched my heart yet more 
Pbegan too to fancy that, limited as were my opportunities 
of attracting her notice; 1 was not entirely indifferent 
ha é Wye , ae i a 
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her. For example, on leaving home, she usually crossed 
to the opposite side of the street; for had she passed close. 
{omy windows, she guessed, that, intently occupied as I 
chose to appear, I could not well raise my eyes from my book: 
fhenas she came near my house. there was always something 
fo 'say in rather a louder tone,as “Take care mamma; lean 
Heavier on me; do you feel cold?” I then raised my eyes, 
looked at her, saluted her, and generally encountered the 
transient glance of my divinity, who, with a blush, lowered 
her eyes and returned my salute. T’he mother, all envelop- 
édin cloaks and hoods, saw nothing. I saw every thing, 
and surrendered my heart. A slight circumstance augmen- 
‘ted my hopes... I had published “dn abridgement of Practi- 
cal Philosophy.” It was an extract from my course of lec- 
tures; was successful, and the edition was sold. My book- 
seller, aware that I had some copies remaining,came to beg 
éne for a customer of his, who was extremely anxious to get 
it; and he named Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmoni. I ac- 
ually blushed with pleasure; to conceal my embarrassment, 
[laughingly inquired, what could a girl of her age want 
with so serious a work? “Toread it, sir, doubtless;” 1 epli- 
éd the bookseller; “Mademoiselle Amelia does not resem- 
ble the generality of young ladies; she prefers useful to a- 
musing books.” _ He then mentioned the names of several 
that he had lately sent to her; and they gave me a high o- 
pinion of her taste. “From her impatience for your book,” 
added he, “I can answer for it, that it will be perused with 
great pleasure: more than ten messages have been sent; at 
last, ] promised it for to-morrow and I beg of you to enable 
me to keep my word.” J thrilled with joy, as I gave him the 
Volume, at the idea that Amelia would read and approve of 
my sentiments, and that she would learn to know me. 
“October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose-trees; 
for which of course, they made me pay what they chose; 
and I was as delighted to count them in my room, as a miser 
would his sacks of gold. ‘They alllooked rather languish- 
ing, but then it was because they had not yet reconciled them- 
selves to the new earth. Tread all that was ever written 
on the culture of roses, with much more attention than I had 
lormerly read my old philosophers; and I ended as wise as] 
began. I percicved that this science, like all others, has no 
fixed rules, and that each vaunts his system, and believes it 
the best. One of m y gardener authors would have the rose- 
trees as much as possible in the open air; another recom- 
mended their being kept close shut up; one ordered con- 
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stant watching; another absolutely forbade it. “It is thoe 
with the education of man, said I closing the volumes ig 
vexation. Always in extremes; always for exclusive SY se 
tems: let us try the medium between these opposite Opin 
ions.” I established a thermometer in my room; and, ag 
cording to its indications, I put them outside the windows og 
took chemin: you may guess that fifty vases, to which I gaye 
this exercise three or four times a day, according to the ya. 1 
riations of the atmosphere, did not leave me much idle times 
and this was the occupation of a professor of philosophy 
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Ah! well might they have taken his chair from him, and sent 
him back to school; a thousand times tmnore childish than the. 
youngest of those pupils to whom I hurried over the custom 
tomary routine of philosophical lessous: my whole ming 
was fixed on Amelia and my rose-trees. 

“The death of the greater number of my elves. however, 
soon lightened my labour; more than half of them never 
struck root. [I flung them into the fire: a fourth part of those | 
that remained, after unfolding some little leaves, stopped 
there. Several assumed a blackish yellow tint, and gave 
me hope of beautifying; some flourished surprisingly, but 
only in leaves; others to my great joy, were covered with 
bus; butin a few days they always got that little yellow ‘ 
circle which the gardeners call the collar, and which is to 
them a mortal malady; their stalks twisted, they drooped, 
and finally fell, one after the other, to the earth, not a single 
bud remaining on my poor trees. ‘Thus withered my hopes; 
and the more I hawked them from window to window, the 
worse they grew. At last,one of them, and but one promised to 
reward my trouble; thickly covered with leaves, it formeda 
handsome bush, from the middle of which sprang outa fine, 
vigorous branch, crowned with six beautiful buds that got 
no collar; grew, enlarged, and even di-_covered,* through 
their calices, a slight rose tint. There were still six long 
weeks before the new year; and certainly, four at least, of 
my precious buds would be blown by that time. Behold me 
now recompensed for all my pains; hope re-entered my 
heart, and every moment | looked on my beauteous introdu- 
cer with complacency. 

“On the 27th of November, a day which Ican_ never for 
get, the sun yose in all its brilliance; I thanked herven, ang” 
hastened to place the rose-tree, and such of its companions 
as yet survived, ona peristyle inthe court. (Ihave alreadyy 
mentioned that I lodged on the ground floor.) I wateré@y 
them, ard went, as uswal, to give my philosophical lec: are 
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| then dined, drank to the health of my rose; and returned 


i to take my station in my window, with a quicker throbbing 
‘Se ef the heart. sal 

te «Amelia’s mother had been slightly indisposed; for eight 
Cs days she had not left the house, and consequently I had not 
ve geen my fair one. On the first morning ] had observed the 
e EE physician going in; uneasy for her, | contrived to cross his 
» F way, questioned him, and was comforted. I afterwards 


. jearned that the old lady had recovered, and was to make 
{ her appearance abroad on this day, ata grand gala given by 
t , Baroness, who lived at the end of thestreet. 1 was then 
certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight days privation had 
enhanced that thought; | am sure, Madame de Belmont did 
not look to this party with as much impatience as I did. 
She was always one of the first: It had scarcely struck five 
when | heard the bell of her gate. I took up a book, there 
‘ was | at my post, and presently ] saw Amelia appear, daz- 
. sling with dress and beauty, asshe gave her arm to her mo- 
ther; never yet had the brilliancy of her figure so struck me, 
this time there was no occasion for her to speak to catch my 
eyes, they were fixed on her, but hers were bent down; 
however, she guessed I was there, for she passed slowly te 
prolong my happiness. 1 followed her’ with my gaze, un- 
tilshe entered the house; then only she turned her head 
fora second; the door was shut, and she disappeared, but 
remained present to my heart. I could neither close m 
wiidow, nor cease to look at the baronness’ hotel, as if J 
could see Amelia through the walls: I] remained there till 
the objects were fading into obscurity; the approach of night, 
and the frostiness of the air, brought to my recollection that 
the rose-tree was still on the peristyle: never had it been 
80 precious to me; | hastened to it; and scarcely was I in 
the anti-chamber, when I heard a singular noise, like that of 
ananimal browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled, FE 
few, and I had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed be- 
iide my rose-tree, of which it was making its evening re- 
past with no slight avidity. 
“I caught up the first thing in my way; it was a heavy 
ane; I wished to drive away the gluttonons beast; alas! it 
Was too late; he had just bitten off the beautiful branch of 
buds, he swallowed them oneafter anather; and, in spite of 









‘ the gloom, I could see, half out of his mouth, the finest of 
i them all, which in a moment was champed like the rest. [ 
Was neither ill-iempered nor violent; but: t this s ht [ was 


to longer master of myself. Without nC 
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did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the animal ang 
stretched it at my feet. No sooner did I perceive it motion. 
less, than I repented of having killed a creature uneop. 
scious of the mischief it had done; was this worthy of the 

rofessor of philosophy, the adorer of the gentle Amelia? 
But thus to eat up my rose tree, my only hope to get admif. 
tance to her! When I thought on its annihilation, I could 
not consider myself so culpable. However the night dark. 
ened; I heard the old servant crossing the lower passage, an 
I called her. “Catherine,” said I, “bring your light; there 
is mischief here, you left the stable door open, (that of the 
court was also unclosed,) one of your sheep has been brows. 
ing on my rose trees, and[ have punished it.” 

“She soon came with the lanthorn in her hand. “It jg 
not our sheep,” said she; “I have just come from them, the 
stable ,ate is shut, and they are all within.—Oh, blessed 


gaints! blessed saints! What dol see?’ exclaimed she whey . 


near, “it is the pet sheep of our neighbor Mademoiselle 4 
melia de Belmont. Poor Robin! what bad luck brought you 
here? @b! how sorry she will be.” I nearly dropped down 
beside Robin. “Of Mademoiselle Amelia?” said I, in trem- 
bling voice, “has she actually a sheep?” “Oh! good Lord! no, 
no, she has noneat this moment, but that which lies there 
with its four legs up in the air; she loved it as herself; see 
the collar thatshe has worked forit with her own. hands.” 
Tbent to look atit. It was of red leather, ornamented with 
little bells, and she had embroidered on it in gold rea 
“Robin belongs to Amelia de Belmont; she loves him, and 
begs that he may be restored to her.” “What will she think 
ef the barbarian who killed him in a fit of passion; the vice 
which she most destests: she is right, it has been fatal to her. 
Yet ifhe should be only stunned by the blow: Catherine! 
run, ask forsome ether or eau de vie, or hartshorn, rao, 
Catherine run.” si 

“Catherine set off: I tried to make it open its mouth; my 
rose-bud was still between its heremetically sealed teeth; 
onan the collar pressed it; in fact the throat was swelled. 

got it off with difficulty; something fell from it at my feet, 
which I mechanically took up and put into my pocket with- 
out looking at it, so much was [ absorbed in anxiety for the 
resuscitation. J rubbed him with all my strength; I grew. 
more and more impatient for the return of Catherine. She 
came witha small pbial in her hand, calling out in ber usual 
manner, “Here sir, here’s the medicine. I never opene 
my mouth about it to Mademoiselle Amelia; I pity here 
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pough without that.” “What is all this Catherine? Where 
have you seen’ Mademoiselle Amelia? and what is her af- 
fiction, if she does not know of her favorite’s death? “Oh, 
jr, this is a terrible day for the poor young lady. She was 
atthe end of the street searching for a ring that her dead 
father had got as a present from the Emperor, and worth, 
they say, more ducats than I have hairson my head. Her 
mother lent it to her to-day for the party; she has lost it, she 
knows neither how nor where, and never missed it till she 
drew off her glove at supper. And, poor soul! the glove 
yas onagain ina minuite, for fear it should be seen that the 
ing was wanting, and she slipped out to search for it all a- 
long the street, but she has found nothing.” 

«it struck me, that the substance that had fallen from the 
stheep’s collar had the form of a rifig, could it possibly be! 
[looked at it; and, judge of my joy, itwas Madame de Bel- 
mont’s ring, and really very beautifaland cestly. A secret 
presentiment whispered to me that this was a better means 
of presentation than the rose-tree. I pressed the precious 
ringto my heart, and to my lips; assured myself that the 
sheep was really dead; and, leaving him stretched near the 
devastated rose-tree, |] ran into the street, dismissed those 
who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself at the deor 
toawait the return of my neighbours. I saw from a. dis- 
tance the flambeau that preceded them, quickly distinguish- 
ed their voices, and comprehended by them that Amelia 
had confessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitter- 
ly; the daughter wept and said “perhaps it may be found.” 
“Oh yes, perhaps,” replied the mother with irritation, “it is 
loo rich a prize to him that finds it; the Emperor gave it to — 
your deceased father on the field when he saved his life; he 
tet more value on it than all he possessed besides, and now 
jou have thus flung it away; but the fault is mine for hav- 
ing trusted you with it. For some time back you have 
teemed quite bewildered.” I heard all this as I followed 
at some paces behind them; they reached home, and I had 
the cruelty to prolong, for some moments more, Amelia’s 
morieation. [intended that the treasure should procure 
me the entree of their dwelling, and I waited till they got up 
stairs. I then had myself announced as the bearer of good 
hews; I was introduced, and respectfully presented the ring 
to Madame de Belmont; and how delighted seemed Amelia! 
and how beautifully she brightened in her joy, not alone 
that the ring was found, but that I was the finder. She 
cast herself on her mother’s bosom, and turned on me her 
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eyes, huinid with tears, though beaming with pleasure, 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, “Oh, sir what obligation, 
what gratitude do we not owe to you!” t | 
-“Ah, Mademoiselle!” returned I, “you know not to Whom 
you address the term gratitude.” “To one who has cotifer 
red on me a great pleasure,” said she. “To one who hag 
caused you a great pain, to the killer of Robin.” Re 
“You sir? I cannot credit it, why should you dogo? you, 
are not so cruel.” ag 
“No, but Iam sounfortunate. It was in opening his eg} 
lar which [ have also brought to you, that your ring fell 
the ground; you promised a great recompense to him wha 
should find it. I dare to solicit that recompense; grant m 
my pardon for Robin’s death.” ‘. 
“And I, sir, thank you for it,’ exclaimed the mother; “] ney, 
er could endure that animal; it took up Amelia’s entire time, 
andwearied me out ofail patience with its bleating; if youhad 
not killed it, Heaven knows where it might have carried 
my diamond. But how did it get entangled m the collar! 
Amelia, pray explain all this.” : 
“Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as much grieved 
that it was I who had killed Robin, as that he was dead; J 
“Poor Robin,” said she drying atear, “he was rather too 
fond of running out! before leaving home I had put a 
his collar, that he might not be lost, he had always been 
brought back to me. The ring must have slipped underhis 
collar. I hastily drew on my glove, and never missed it ur 
til I was at supper.” 
“What good luck it was that he went straight to the ger 
tleman’s,” observed the mother. 
“It was night,” I replied; “I could not distinguish the cob 
lar, and I learned when too late that the animal belonged 
to you.” 
“Thank Heaven, then you did not know it!” cried the 
mother, “or where would have been my ring?” | 
“It is necessary at least,” said Amelia, with emotion, 
“that I should learn how my favorite could have so cruelly 
chagrined you.” ’ 
‘Oh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope, my hap- 
iness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that I had been 
eng watching, and intended to present—to—to—a ae 
on New Year’s day.” Amelia smiled, blushed, extends” 











her lovely hand towards me, and murmured “Allis pane 
ed.” “If it had eaten up a rose-tree about to blow,” ¢ 
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: ‘Madame de Belfnont, : “it deserved a thousand deaths. I 


» esuld give twenty*sheep ‘for a rose-tree/ in blow.” “I am 
. ach mistaken,” said Amelia, with the sweeteSt naivete, 
' wif this very rose-Lyeé was not intended for you.” “Forme! 


‘gu have Jost yolir senses, child; I have not the honor of 
knowing the gexitlemen.” “But he knows your fondness for 
s; | mentioned it one day before him, the only time T 
ever met him, at Madame de $’s. Is it not true, sir, that my 
anfortunate favorite had eaten up my wother’s rose-tree?” 
j acknowledged it, and related the course of education of 
my fifty rose-trees. : i | 
«Madame de Belmont laughed heartily and said she owed 
“me a double obligation.” “Mademoiselle Amelia has giv- 
en me my recompense for the diamond.” said I to her. “I 
claim yours also, madam.” “Ask sir,—’ ‘Permission to 
pay my respects sometimes to you!” “Granted,” replied 
she, gaily. I kissed her hand respectfully, that of her daugh- 
ter tenderly, and withdrew. But | returned the next day, 
and every day, | was received with a kindness that each vis- 
it increased; I was looked on as one of the family. It was 
I who now gave my arm to Madame de Belmont to conduct 
her to the evening parties, she presented me as her friend, 
and they were no longer dull to her daughter. New-Year’s 
Day arrived. [had gone the evening before to a sheepfold 
in the vicinity to purchase a lamb similar to that | had “*kil- 
led. I collected from the different hot houses all the flow- 
ering rose-trees I couldfind; the finest of them was for Ma- 
dame de Belmout; and the roses of the others were wréath- 
ed ina garland rouad the fleecy neck of the lamb. Inthe 
evening | went to my neighbours, with my presents. ‘Rob- 
in and the rose-tree are restored to life,” said I, in offering 
my homage, which was received with sensibility and grate- 
fulness. “{ also should like to give you a New-Year’s gift,” 
said Madame de Belmont to me, “if I but knew what you 
would best like.” “What I best like; ah, if I only dared -to 
tell you.” “If it should chance now to be my daughter;” 
[fell ather fect, andso did Amelia. “Well,” said the kind 
parent, “there then are your New-Year’s gifts ready found; 
Amelia gives you her heart, and I give you her hand.” She 
took the rose wreath from off the lamb, and twined it round 
our united hands. ‘And my Amelia,” continued the old 
professor, as he finished his anecdote, passing an arm round 
his companion as she sat beside him, “my Amelia is still to 
my eyes as beautiful, and to my heart as dearyas on, the day 
~_ our hands were bound together witha ¢hain of flow- 
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forget me! 


The Twin Flowers. Noy, 


FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM, 
THE TWIN FLOWERS. 


“Will you buy my flowers?” said a neat look; 
little girl, addressing herself to a young lady in Chesnut 
street, and holding out at the same time a small basket eop. 
taining some beautiful roses, “they are newly blown and 
fresh; buy a red rose for your hair Miss; here’s one that wil} 
look delightful twined among those pretty locks.” “Nota 
rose, my child,” said the young lady, there are thorns'a 
mong them; but Ill take this little flower, it looks so lively 
and sweet; oh it’s a Forget-me-not!” “pardon me, Miss,” 
replied the child, “that flower is engaged ;” ‘‘to whom?” %to 
master Charles Leland;” “Charles Leland, indeed,” sajq 
the lady; “well, but here’s another, what a beautiful pair!” 
“they are Twin Flowers, they are both for that gentleman” 
said the little girl: “oh, a fig for him,” said the young lady, 
but an arch smile played upon her cheek as she said it, and 
something sparkling in her beautiful dark eye that tolda 
tale ber lips refused to utter; while she ingeniously marked 
both the fayorite flowers, and returned them to the basket; 
thén choosing a little bunch of roses, she walked home, leay- 
ing the flower girl to visit the rest of her customers 

Love is impatient; and Harriet counted the tedious min- 
utes as she sat at her window and listened for the well known 
rap. .The clock struck nine, and yet Leland did not appear; 
she thought he had been neglectful of late; but then the 
flowers; he knew they were favorites of hers, and she 
thought to receive them from his hand, and to hear him say, 


_ Harriet, forget me not, would be a sweet atonement for ma- 


ny little offences past. But once the thought stole to her 
bosom; perhaps they are destined for another! She bam 
ished it with a sigh, and it hardly escaped her ere Charles 
Lelard entered. Sle rose to receive him, and he gently 
took her hand; “Accept,” said he, “my humble offering and 
forget me—;” Harriet interrupted him as he attempted to 
place a single flower inher bosom, “where is the other?” 
said she as she playfully put back hishand. A moment’ssi- 
lence ensued; Charles appeared embarrassed, and Harriet, 
recollecting herself, blushed deeply and turned it off: but 
the flower was not offered again, and Charles had only said 

This could not have been all he intended to say, but mu 
tual reserve rendered the remainder of the evening cold, 
formal and insipid; and when Leland took his leave, Harriet 
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felt more than ever dissatisfied. As it was met yet late in 
the evening, she resolved» to dissipate the me ancholy that 
this little interview, in Spite of all her efforts to laugh at it, 
left on her mind, by spending a few minutes“at a neigh- 
hour's, whose three daughters were her intimate compan- 


The youngest of these ladies was a gay and ‘interesting 

irl; and was the first to meet andywelcome her young friend, 
hutasshe held out her hand, Harriet disCovered a’ little 
flower in it; it was a “forget-me-not,” she examined it; it 
was one of Leland’s; the mark she had made upoa it, wh 
she took it from the basket ofthe flower girl, was ther 
This was, at the moment, an unfortunate discovery. She 
hadheard that Charles frequently visited this family; and 
that he even paid attention to Jane; but she had never be- 
fore believed it; and now she shuddered at the ideaf,ad- 
mitting that for once, rumour told truth. ‘Where did you 
get this pretty flower, Jane,” said she; “oh a beau to to be 
sure,” said Jane, archly; “don’t you see, Forget-me-not;” 
and as she took back the flower, “I should not like to tell you 
where I got it; I'll wear it in my bosom, though—come 
sing: 







I'll dearly love this pretty flower, 
For his own sake who bid me keep tt, , 
Pll wear it in my bosom i *? 
“Hush Jane,” said Harriet, interrupting her, “my head 
aches, and your singing distracts me.” “Ah! it’s i 
heart” said Jane “or you would not look so dull.” “Well 
if itis my heart” said Harriet, as she turned to conceal her 
tears, “it does not become a friend to trifle with it.””. She 
intended to convey a double meaning inthis reply, but it 
was not taken, and as soon as possible she returned home. — 
A sleepless night followed; Harrict felt that she was in- 
jured; and the more she thought uponit the more she felt. 
She had engaged her hand to Leland six mofths before; the 
time was approaching fast; and he acted thus! “If he 
wants to be freed from his engagement,” said she to herself, 
“Iwill give him no trouble; she sat down and wrote, request- 
ing him to discontinue his visits. She wept over it a flood 
of tears; but she was resolute until she had dispatched the 
note to his residence. ‘Then she repented of it, and thena- 
gain reasoned herself into a belief that she had acted right. 
She waited for the result; not without many anxious cher- 
ished hopes that he would call for an explanation. But she 


































The Twin Flowers. Nov. 


a? ky ly learned that themote was delivered into his hands; and 
about one month afterwards he sailed for England. 

This was an-end tothe matter. Charles went into bug. 
| ~ ness in Liverpool, but never married; and Harriet remained 
© single; devotiiig her life to the care of her aged mother, 


+ 


ed and ministering to the wants of the poor and distressed a. 
-— + round her. “a ; 
- = About 40 years afier, Tieland left Philadelphia. Harriet 
* paid a visit to ew-York, and dining in a large company one 
day, an old gentleman, who, it seemed was a bachelor, being 
P mice upon to defetd the fraternity to which he belonged 
a. the aspersions of some of the younger and more forty. 
hate part of the company, told a story about Philadelphia, 
and a courtship and an engagement, which he alledged was 
broken off by his capricious mistress, for no other reason 
than his offering her a sweet new blown forget-me-not, six 
weeks before she was to have been made his wife. “But 
was there no other cause?” asked Harriet, who sav nearly op- 
posite the stranger, and eyed him with intense curiosity; 
“none tomy knowledge, as heaven ismy witness.” “Then 
what did you do with the other flower!” said Harriet. The 
stranger gazed in astonishment; it was Leland himself, and 
he recognized his Harriet though almost half a century had 
passed siuce they bad met; and before they parted, the mis- 
chief made by the Twin Flowers was all explained away,” 
and might have been 40 years before, had Charles said he 
had lost one of the forget-me-not’s; or had Jane said she had 
found it. The old couple never married; but they corres=— 
onded constantly afterwards, and I always thought Harriet 
looked happier after this meeting than she ever had looked 
before. | 3 
* Now, I have only to’say at the conclusion of my story, 
to my juvenile readers, never let an attachment be broken 
off; let an interview and a candid explanation speedily fol 
low every misunderstanding. Fo. the tenderest and most 
valuable affections when won, will be the easiest wounded, 
and believe me, there is much truth in Tom Moore’s senti- 
menti—~ ' 
“A something light as air—a look 
A word unkind or wrongly taken-- 
The love thattempest never shook 
A breath—a fouch like this has shaken.” 
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Avarice Outwitted. 


WOMAN. ier @ 


FROM THE LITERARY GAZETEE. ie 
The good government of familics leads to”the comfort of 


ommunities, and the welfare of States. Of every domes-) § 


fic circle, womn is the centre. Home, thatscene of*pur 
gst, dearest joy. home is the empire of woman. There she 


lans, directs, performs; the acknowledged source off digni- 3 
f and felicity. Where female on most pure, female” 






sense most improved, female deport most correet, there 
ig most propriety of social manners. 
childhood, those most precious years of life and opening 
reason, are confined to woman’s superintendence. She 
therefore may be presumed to lay the foundation of all the 


yirtue, and all the wisdom that enrich the world. 
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AVARICE’ OUTWITTED. 


The case of John Eyre, who,)though worth upwards of 
£30,000, was convicted at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to 
transportation, for stealing eleven quires of common writing 
paper, was rendered more memorable by the opportunity 
which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of Lord Mans- 
field, who was supposed to have erred in admitting him to 
bail, An anecdote is related of Mr. Eyre, which shows the 
natural depravity of the human heart. An uncle, a gentle- 
man of considerable property, made his will in favour of a 
clergyman, who was his intimate friend, and committed it to 
the custody of the divine. However, not Jong before his 
death, he made another will, in which he left the clergyman 
oly £500, leaving the bulk of his property to his nephew 
and heir-atlaw, Mr. Eyre. Soon after the old paneer 
death, Mr. Eyre rummaging his drawers, found this last will, 
and, perceiving the legacy of £500 for the clergyman, put 
into the fire, and took possession of the whole effeets, in con- 
sequence of his uncle being supposed to have died intestate. 
The clergyman, coming to town soon after, andsnquiring 
into the circumstances of his old friend’s death, asked if he 
had made a will? On being answered in the negative, he 
very coolly put his hand into his pocket, and pulled out the 

mer will, which had been committed to his care, and in 
which the testator had bequeathed him the whole of his for- 
tune, amounting to several thousand pounds, excepting a 
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Woman. Noy, 


RE DREAM IS O'ER—AND I AM FREE. 
BY ALBERTO. 


The dream is o’er, and I am free,— 
The chain of Love’s for ever fled, 

The eye that shone is dim tome, , 

The cheek that burned is cold and dead. 


‘ 


i, 

I cannot weep mc do, 

“For tearful eyes wil! not impart 
Relief to deep and cureless woe, 
Or heal the wounded, breaking heart. 


"T'was sweet to watch her dark blue eye. 
When the tale of love ’twould speak; 

*T was sweet to catch eachdragrant sigh 
And press the rosés on her cheek. 


*T was sweet to hold her to my heart; 

But, O! ’twas moreythan earthly bliss 
» To see the tear of rapture start, 

Whilst Love exhaled its melting kiss. 


But ah! those days of,joy are past, 
O! never, never, more to be, 

Too full of love and hope to last, 
They flew like light, and I am free. 


nage 


But sucha freedom I'd resign, 

And, eVery earthly danger braye, 

To know that Linda’s love was mine; 
And I again a smiling slave. 
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| WOMAN. 
The following lines, written extempore, are from the pen 
i Moses Y. Scort. 
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There is a ray of love in woman’s eye e 
That with its magic wins the soul it warms; aa 
There is a smile of beauty on her lips 
That sofi-beguiling beckons to its banquet: 
But there’s a mild’serenity of virtue 
That in this sunny paradise prevails, 
Hallows each charm, and awes profane approach. 





